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whether an agreement would have been reached, for
Mr. Parnell had for the time being come to the con-
clusion that more might be obtained from the Con-
servatives, who seemed willing enough to treat, and
with whom his natural sympathies lay. From the
point of view of political tactics he was right, for if he
came to an understanding with Lord Salisbury he
could be certain that his Bill would pass the House
of Lords, while Mr. Gladstone could, or seemed as if he
could, guarantee him a majority in the Lower House
alone.

The General Election of 1885 rendered Mr. Parnell

master of the House of Commons, and he was quite

ready to sell himself to the highest bidder.  That soon

proved to be Mr. Gladstone.   At the time, and for

long afterwards, it was an article of belief with the

opponents of the G.O.M. that he was swayed by no

higher motive than a determination to remain in office

at all costs, for the Irish had just enabled him to turn

out the "caretakers' government" of Lord Salisbury.

It is not possible to hold this view to-day without

serious injustice to a very great man.   Mr. Gladstone

was seventy-seven, and he was still living in the days of

his youth.   Bred, as he described himself, "under the

shadow of the great name of Canning," he was a

Canningite still, and he saw in the Irish but the Spanish

colonists and the Greeks of his earlier years.   It was

this, rather than political chicanery, that reduced him

to  the state so  admirably described  by  Cardinal

Manning in his diary: "I forsook all things for faith;

he has forsaken his whole political past for Ireland.

He is as isolated now as I was then. And this makes me

turn to him.  We are at last and at least agreed in

this."